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COURT PAMPHLET: 


WIEN a new face, a new cattiage, a 
new play, a new poem, a new novel; or 
even a new pamphlet appears; if the ſtile 
of the features; the pannels, the plot, 


the verification, the ſtory, or the politics, 


B be 


[87] 


be really net; a thouſand buſy inquirtes | 


are inſtantly on foot, to analyſe and to 
criticiſe its merits. But ſo few are the 
claſſics of the Court, in modern times, 
ſo completely Bæotian are the talents that 
St. James's can boaſt, that even a Charade 
from one of the King's Friends would ex- 
cite more admiration than half a dozen 


Probationary Odes from Oppoſition. The 


circle at the Levee, like the orbit of the 


Georgium Sidus, is fo diſtant from the Sun 


of Wit, as ſcarcely to admit its feebleſt 
light, with difficulty partake its leaſt ani- 


mating ardour. 


To this confirmed deſperation of all 
Courily Genius may in part be aſcribed the 
eclat with which a Pamphlet, publiſhed a 
few days ago, has been received by the 
dull deſponding train of an unlettered 
Court, This Review of Politics, which, 
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66 26 a ſtranger, has been welcomed like a 


e ſtranger,“ may be conſidered as a ſort 
of handy manual for the Levee; a kind of 
Almanac Royal, or Court Calendar for the 
new year, lightly touching on the topicks 
moſt in vogue, and ſketching out handy 
ſentences for the Lords of the Bedcham- 
ber to retail, or the Maids of Honour to 
ſeribble on their fans. It has accordingly 
been as much talked of, If not more, than 
any other of the faſhionable novelties of 
the hour. It has been mentioned oftener 


than the neweſt vis-d-vir, or the prettieſt 


dreſs at the Birth Day: The Pages learn 


to ſpell in it—The Gentlemen Penſioners 


and the Beef-caters, get it read to them, 


in the Guard Chamber—The Chaplains 
in ordinary copy its ſtile in their ſermons 
—The Laureat is to verſify it—The 
Houſehold Apothecaries to quote it—and 


Mrs. Jane Moore carefülly to depoſit it, 


B 2 where 


. 


where the wildeſt truants, from Courtly 


Literature, muſt on certain occaſions be 


neceſſarily tempted to a curſory diſcuſſion 
of it. In a word, an arrét has iſſued 


from the Runners of the Court to have 
The Review as generally read as the 
Forms of Prayer were for ſubduing 


America, or the Thankſgiving for the 


Triumph of Providence over Margaret 


Nicholſon, 


It is curious to inveſtigate the motives 


for thus generally circulating the little 


Pamphlet in queſtion; and, as a good 


many, who ſtill think for themſelves, are 
not convinced either of the truth of its 
aſſertions, or the juſtneſs of its reflections, 


it is but fair to offer their remarks upon 


both, and, in a plain, brief way, to put in 


TE PEoOPLE's ANSWER to The Court 
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In order, then, to give clearneſs to the 
comment, it may be as well to prefix a 
ſketch of the text; or, in other words, to 
form a ſort of outline and abſtract of the 
work itſelf, preliminary to the few ob- 


ſervations that are to be made on it. 


True Review (which, by the way, 
even in its Title, pleaſantly recalls the 


ſafe engagements and pacific victories of 
Wimbledon and Blackheath) is principally 


taken up in diſcuſſing the characters of 


Eight very extraordinaryPerſonages—Seven 


of the Drama living-but one dead—a lot, 


which, as The Review ſagaciouſly and 


deeply obſerves, *©* No TALENTS CAN 


(„ EXEMPT US FROM.” 


'The order of the Literary Review 1s as 
follows: —Firſt, (“ as on every principle 
e of duty, it was natural to begin”) no 


leſs 


. 
leſs a perſonage than the Sovereign him- 
ſelf—Next (as on every view of policy it 
was wiſe to proceed) the Prince—Thirdly, 
Mr. Pitt, by way of Companion to the 
firſt—Fourthly, Mr. Fox, in equal aid of 
the ſecond—Fifthly, Lord North, with, 
Sixthly, Tus Bop (I mean the late King 
of Pruflia)—a fallen Miniſter and a dead 
King forming a moſt diſintereſted Coalition 
—Seventhly, Lord Rodney, bearing the St. 
Euſtatia treaſure; and, laſt, in cloſe con- 
nection with his Lordſhip, the virtuous, 
the amiable Mr. Haſtings, diſplaying the 
Turban that Cheit Sing had humbly proſ- 
trated at his feet. —What a banquet for cri- 
tical taſte ! not indeed a numerous bill of fare 
but ſurely a collection of the rareſt and moſt 
variegated Dainties, — Lord Caermarthen's 
intended dinner could have ſcarcely exhi- 
bited a more motley aſſemblage in its 
gueſts; nor is it often that a Speech of 


Lord 


E233 


Lord AbingJon's contains ſo iucongruous 


a meeting, in jarring tropes and contradic- 


tory metaphor, 


But to purſue our ſubject. Tn the diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe eight Characters, the 
grand preſiding principle is flattery to his 
Majeſty not a coarſe unwieldy Flattery, 
likea Flemith painter with adaubing bruſh, 
glaring colours, and a gaudy varniſh—but a 
graceful, reſerved adulation, of the Italian 
ſchool ; ſo artfully diſpoſing the lights, 
ſo ſkillfully blending the ſhades, as to 
irradiate or obſcure, to decorate or diſ- 
grace, the portrait, that Fancy or Aver 
ſion admires or diſapproves. 


Two artifices of compoſition peculiarly 
characterize the ſtile, —mimick praiſe, and 
fictitious cenſure—the former ſerves as a 


convenient ſkreen for cautious malice— 


the 


1 


the latter, as a uſeful veil for diſcreet 


adulation. Thus (it being no inconſide- 
rable object in a Court Pamphlet to tra- 
duce even Miniſters to a degree that may 
remind them to whom they are to look 
up) juſt enough of half objections ts 
Mr. Pitt's character are interſperſed, to 
give relief to the maſs of commendation: 
Net a word eſcapes of ſerious cenſure; not 
a ſyllable, from this impartial writer, of 
that memorable breach of poſitive and 
ſolemn declaration, © neither directly nor 
„ indirectly to ſanction or ſupport the ap- 
„ prehended diflolution of Parliament“ — 
not a ſyllable of the boaſted eontempt of Mr. 
Jenkinſon's influence, eſtabliſhed as it is 
by Lord Hawkſbury's Places and Peerage 
not a ſyllable of repeated failures and 
augmented vanity—of Taxes, abandoned, 
yet defended--of Iriſh Propoſitions, or of 
Englith Fortifications.—Safer are the re- 
| approaches 
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proaches, and milder the invective, which 


the Courtly Pamphlet levels againſt the 
Miniſter of the day. In this impartial 
Portraiture, Mr. Pitt is merely drawn as 
an *©* awkward, ungraceful, cold, and 
oa fately” * Gentleman ! Epithets, which, 
though heavy impeachments of his Dan- 
cing-maſter's abilities, are not very likely 
to irretrievably prejudice a Miniſter in the 
public opinion. Mr. Pitt is accuſed too, 
with rather ſome inconſiſtency, confi- 
dering his Atlantean ſhoulders,+"” of 
mnſenfibility to the attractions of women. \ 
An apathy, which, however, the la- 
dies may have completely retaliated 
on this cold contemner of their charms, 
1s, ſo far from prejudicial to a great pub- 
lic Character, that, in fact, it is the ut- 


* Review, page 24. 
＋ Id. 28. 


} Review, page 24. | 
C moſt 
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moſt poſſible advantage to obtain it, par- 


ticularly in the Finance Line; in es much ; 
as it ſecures a calm, diſpaſſionate delibera- 
tion for the important occupations of the 
Treaſury ; where indeed a ſort of natural 
Abelard 1s at all times the apteſt character 
to preſide ; but more eſpecially at a period, 
| when not only the puny® Lords, but even 
both the Secretaries of that department are 
known, either in the Gallant or the 
Uxorious character, to waſte no incon- 
ſiderable portion of their hours in all thoſe 
gentle avocations, which blend raptures 
with reports, and eſtimates with 6-/ef 

doux; to the great annoyance of all ſober | 
calculation, and the no ſmall diſcompoſure 


of a truly temperate arithmetick. 


To this ingenious duplicity, which flat- 
ters under the maſque of Satire, the ſtile of 
„ Ali legunt Puiſne. 

5 the 


1 
the Court Pamphlet combines as curious an 
hypocriſy of a contrary kind; in panegy - 
rick that aſperſes, and applauſe that ope- 
rates as traduction. Thus Mr. Fox is 
celebrated for placability and a forgiving 
« diſpoſition,” ſo placable, as ſtrangely to 
forget his paſt enmity to Lord North; ſo 
forgiving, as unaccountably to coaleſce with 
thoſe he formerly oppoſed. The diſpoſi- 
tion and the temper of benevolence are in 
theory applauded; in ſpeculation moſt no- 
ble: to bring them into action, and give 
reality to idea, is a practice wholly to be 
condemned. Mr. Fox's © boldneſs too, 
and his deciſion,” are generouſly. admit- 
ted— boldneſs, however, that was en- 
« croachment on the Honour of the 
Crown;” deciſion, “ that proved temerity 
« in the India Bill.“ —Thus the virtues, 
that could not be diſputed, and, which, of 
all others, are the beſt qualifications for a 


CY Britiſh 


12 1 
Britiſh Miniſter, are inſidiouſſy applauded, 
merely to uſher in their condemnation by a 


ſordid return to popular error, and a low 


ſubmiſſion to exploded prejudice. 


With equal impartiality, with equal 
candour, 1s the portrait of Lord North ex- 
hibited—After a picture moſt juſtly, moſt 
accurately, moſt faithfully delineated, 'of 
the diſpoſition, the feelings, the heart of 
that Miniſter; after admitting every bene- 
ficent, every humane, every amiable vir- 
tue; it would ſeem unaccountable incon- 
ſiſtency, (unleſs indeed there were an ample 
motive for the paradox); to aſcribe to that 
very mind, ſo formed and ſo tempered, the 
origin of a war, which, whoever has com- 
mon rationality, or reflection, muſ? know, 
did not originate with the humane, the 


% beneficent'' Lord North. With whom 


that war did originate; for what purpoſes it 


Was 
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was undertaken; with what views inflexibly 
maintained; is a reſearch for Poſterity to 
eftabliſh—With whomſoever it did origi- 
nate, qualities and diſpoſitions of indeed a 
very different deſcription muſt uniformly 
have prevailed. Dark, vindictive, unre- 
lenting Cruelty ; cold, ſullen, untractable 
perverſeneſs; a ſyſtematic hatred of Li- 
berty; a heavy ignorance of our Laws; 
a malignant perverſion of our Conſtitution. 
That a miſtaken ſenſe of perſonal Honour, 
ſo long retained Lord North in the faith- 
ful, but ignoble fituation of an inſtrument 
of State, was a conduct not all the 
% boaſted © Bounty of a Court,“ could 
poſſibly repay ; that the moment Lord 
North both thought, and ated from 
his own honeft Principles, he ſhould be 
proſcribed that Drawing Room, where he 


* Review, page 43. 
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ſo long had ſerved, is at once a leſſon to 


miſplaced attachment, and a monument of 
Regal Gratitude. 


I do not follow the preciſe order which 
The Review has marſhalled out for exa- 
mining the various Characters it delineates. 
There is one part of it, to which I reſerve 
my laſt obſervations. Were I to indulge 
the feelings which are excited in every 
generous mind, by the ſhameful attack on 
the Prince of Wales, how were. it poſſible 
to turn to the lighter parts of this work, 
with the ſort of temper they are properly 
entitled to ? 


There is ſomething ſo uncommonly plea- 
ſant, though puzzling, in the quadruple 
parallels of Themiſtocles and Phocion, of 
Scipio and Camillus, to Lord Rodney and 
Mr. Haſtings, that it wonderfully relieves 
the 


[$i ] 
the imagination, and refreſhes the fancy, in 
the midſt of more ſerious thoughts, to de- 
velope the reſemblances of ſuch extraordi- 
nary compariſons, and to calculate to which 
of the modern Heroes, the reſpecti ve virtues 
of the ancient are to be appropriated ; or 
whether indeed the total merits of the an- 
tique models are not to go in the aggregate 
to each of the living Examples. | 


Before, however, I become the modern 
Plutarch between Greeks, Romans, and 
Engliſhmen, I beg leave to proteſt againſt 
any ſerious junction of Lord Rodney's and 
Mr. Haſtings's characters. However I may 
object to parts of the former's conduct, I hold 
him as much above the latter, as practical 
bravery is ſuperior to ſpeculative raſhneſs. 
The one drew his ſword, to ſupport the 
public cauſe—the other merely his pen, to 


ſatiate his private enmities. Such an Admi- 
2 _— 


3 CT as He I 2 7 
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ral in his Hammock, and ſuch a Governor 
in his Palanquin, are as widely diſſimilar as 
the ſea and land; and ſurely the leaſt partial 


devotee of Rodney would ſpurn at the com- 
pariſon. 


But let us turn to antiquity, © Themiſ- 
& tocles, the Admiral of Athens, was 
« {aid to have a ſword, but no heart“ —ſo 
far the Grecian ſtory might ſeem excluſively 
a naval precedent. —But, ſays the ſame 
Plutarch, . Three beautiful Captives, allied 
% to the royal blood, were ſeized by The- 
& miſtocles himſelf, and ſacrificed, in their 
fplendid Veſts of Gold, to Bacchus, the 
« Devourer.” An example not leſs illuſ- 


trated by the plunder of female dignity, 


* 


* 


and the pillage of princely victims, in 
Oude. 


* Plutarch. 
+ Id, 


11 

Of Phocion it is recorded, that © Alex- 
&« ander having aſſigned him a preſent of a 
hundred Talents, that excellent Greek 
1 rejected the munificent largeſs with a 
-« modeſt, but firm equanimity, giving 
(ſays the hiſtorian) an illuſtrious example, 
% how rich that man is, who, by contracting 


ic his mind, has no occaſion for more.“ 


How difficult, how arduous to aſcertain, 
who moſt is entitled to ſuch a parallel; the 
great Oriental acceptor of prohibited preſents, 
or the bold inſtigator of unlicenſed pillage ! 

But what increaſes the dilemma, is the 
character and the conduct of the Wife of 


| Phocion. — A matron,” ſays Plutareh, 


“ of no leſs reputation among the Athenians 
& for virtue and good houſewifery, than 
“ Phocion was for probity—Attir'd in a 
„ modeſt and ſimple habit,” ſays the 
Hiſtorian, “ did this plain lady reprove a 


+ * Plutarch, 


D 5 ſtrange 


6 |} 
& ſtrange dame of Ionia, who diſplayed her 


% golden embroidery, her jewels, her brace» 


& lets, and her necklaces,” — © For my 


Fs part, Madam,” {aid the- modeſt matron, 
% all my ornament is my good man Pho- 
10 cion!”—A ſentiment ſo equally conform- 
able to each of the adduced: parallels of 
either ſex, 'as really to leave the mind in 
complete ſuſpence, on whom the ſimilitude 
can moſt juſtly be beſtowed. 


Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites; 
| ” Et vitula tu dignus & hic.”—— 


"Bat n now as to. the third compariſon, 
4 When che ancient city of Veii was 3 
10 and the ſoldiers were buſied in pillaging, 
bc and gathering riches and ſpoils, Camillus 
«from a lofty tower, beheld it and wept*,”” 
—How applicable to the mild conqueror of 


* Plutarch's life of Camillus, 
Benares ! 


* 


— 
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Benares! yet how equally a parallel to the 
humanity of the Euſtatia triumph! But 
Camillus, it ſeems, defrauded - his ſoldiers 
of a portion of their ſpoils—+ Say, ye Eaſ- 
tern armies ; ſay, ye Weſtern fleets, which 
of your, conductors has beſt 2 his 
claffick model? 


It is fortunate however that, in the laſt 


ſimilitude, a diſtinct Scipio may fairly be 


allotted to both the competitors. The ho- 
nours of Afaticus can ſcarcely be diſputed 
— The name, the conduct, and the fortune, 
are equally appropriated; for Aſiaticus was 
not only impeached, but condemned by 
the ſtate f, for embezzling four million of 
ſeſterces d, received in Aſia on the publick 


account. — Africanus, however, deſerved, 


＋ Plutarch's Life of Camillus, 
1 Tim. 
$ Plutarch's Life of Camillus, 
. D2 and 


and gained a better fate. By the advice of 
Cato, it was moved in the Senate, that he. 
ſhould give an account of the ſpoils he had 
taken in the war with Antiochus—he could 


not, however, be formally arraigned or 


abſolved, becauſe his papers, the eſſential 


vouchers, were defiroyed  —But the bat- 
tle of Zama was his defence, and a grateful 


people accepted the plea.— 


\ 


J fear I have wandered too widely on the 


fertile eminences of claſſick heroiſm ; 1 de- 


ſcend with humbled thoughts, 


To the ſubjected plain 
& With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms.“ 


I will not wound the high feeling of 
Lord Rodney's mind, by one ſerious refuta- 
tion of a compariſon between his brave and 
manly character, however tinged or diſ- 
coloured by a tranſient cloud of Avarice; and 


8 Plutarch's Life of Camillus. 


that 


( r 


* 


that of a Civil Commander, whoſe whole 


adminiſtration is at this moment delibe- 
rately and ſolemnly charged with Pecula- 
tion, with Oppreſſion, with Violation of 


Treaty; with the dethroning of Sovereigns, 


the deſolation of Provinces, and the extir- 
pation of Nations. — God forbid, that a 


Culprit arraigned for ſo black a maſs of 


enormous offence, ſhould for a moment be 


prejudged! lt ĩs true he is charged with thoſe 


delinquencies by a man of undiſputed know- 


ledge, and unſuſpected integrity. — Of one 


of the moſt malignant of thoſe delinquencies 
he is already judged to be apparently guilty, 
— May the juſtice, but the merciful juſtice, 
of his Country revolve the various ſeries 
of his actions, with a deep and conſcientious 
attention to the character, and the honour 


of the Engliſh name; but with a mild and 


lenient recollection of the weakneſs and frail- 
ty of human nature, Such be the ultimate 
deciſion 


L 22 


deciſion on Mr. Haſtings. —But let not his 
name, at his moment, be blended with Lord 
Rodney's! — If even the unworthy have 
been legally deprived of their ill-got wealth, 
let the whole be ſcrupulouſly reſtored. — 
But let National Gratitude give eaſe, give 
opulence, to their brave officer, and recom- 
pence to his gallant companions What the 
ſpirit of Ireland beſtowed on the Champion 
of her Conſtitution, let the juſtice of Eng- 
land render to the protector of her Sove- 


reignty—And, if the plodding penury of one 


narrow mind ſtart at the profuſion, let his 


Grace of Richmond be told, it was not the 
Expence of his ridiculous whims that revolt- 
ed againſt the judgement of a Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons. The very men who mot 
oppoſed that filly extravagance, would ftand 
foremoſt in a liberal vote for the ſuppport 


aud the honour of our Navy, 


Amid 


t 
7. 
\ 
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Amid the exerciſe of perſonal reflection, 
the little manual of St. James's interſperſes 


a few elementary attempts at poetical and 
political Criticiſm.— The Beauties of the 
Rolliad, and the Graces of the Commer- 
cial Treaty, are introduced as a ſort of en- 
tremets in the pleaſant banquet that regales 
the nice taſte and faſtidious appetites of its 
Courtly Gueſts. The great ſubſtantial 
diſhes require a judicious mixture of lighter | 
dainties : and eſpecially, after a hot Curry, 
the pretty trifling of the ſecond courſe, and 
the cracking a few literary walnuts and 
edifying cherries, in queſt of interleaved 
mottoes; or the ſipping a little of Mr. 
Eden's frothed cream ; are delicate re- 
laxations from the fatigues of veniſon: 
while the two Secretaries of State are 
juſt collaterally mentioned, like the cold 
things on the fide table and the Chancel- 
lor and Lord Hawkeſbury reſerved as a 

Devil'd 


* 


* 
7 
* 


> 
IT ' 
1 ] 
»| 
is 


— 
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Devil'd Gizzard, and a dried Herring, by 
way of bonne bouche, before the deſert. 


It is no very auſpicious preſage of po- 
litical judgement, to betray a ſhallowneſs 
of Critical Taſte.— The Review is profuſe 
of general applauſe on Rolliads and Odes. 


But then, what fignificant apprehenſions, 


that all their beſt points muſt ſink into ob- 
ſcurity, as rapidly as the perſonalities of 
the Dunciad: or, in other words, that 
General Political Satire is juſt as periſhable, 
as temporary Attack on obſcure Scribblers 
and Bookſellers, who were ſcarcely known 
in their day. 


Thus weak on Literature, let us try the 


Reviewer on ſerious, ſober buſineſs : the 


Commercial Treaty. Firſt, ** It is preg- 
© nant, (he ſafely obſerves) with unknown 
„bene fits, or injuries.“ „It's a complete 


&© Revolution 
* Review, p. 40 


1 


et Revolution; but only an experiment.“ 


* Tt departs from all the policy of paſt 
« apes; it is complicate, intricate; yet must 
be regarded with predile&ion®,” But 
above all, he adds, The People of Eng- 
& land will act as ignorant, credulous 
% dupes, unleſs they accept the preſent 
& Treaty; becauſe it bears an intimate 
e reſemblance to the former, which they 
&« rejected.“ And then It's ſo mild an 
on interchange,” * and fo reciprocal,” * 


and ſo unlike” © thoſe illiberal, devaſting | 


&« wars,” * 


« With many holiday and lady terms, 
« Talking fo like a waiting gentlewoman, 
« Of drums and guns and wounds—God fave the 
" mark, — 
& And that 'twas great pity, ſo it was, 
« That villainous ſalt- petre ſhould be digg'd : 
4 Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth— 
* And all that bald, unjointed chat,” 0 


Review. 


E For 
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—For pity's ſake, to what are we to at- 
tribute this exceſſive flimſineſs, even to 
drivelling, in our Courtly Reviewer; and 
on a ſubject too, where a ſudden and un- 
precedented attempt to ſacrifice all the high 
views and principles, that for ages have 
digniſied and exalted our national charac- 
ter, already appears to have awakened and 
alarmed the feelings of every liberal and 
diſintereſted character in the kingdom. 


“ Diſſentientes conditionibus 
& Fœdis & exemplo trahenti 
“ Perniciem, veniens in avum.“ 

But poflibly the Reviewer has thought 
it unfair to Mr. Roſe to anticipate that 
true ſort of lumping, bulky, cumberſome, 
Commercial Pamphlet, which the unpre- 
ſuming Secretary is preparing on the French 
Treaty, as a companion to his Defence of 
the Iriſh Propoſitions. 


What a happy 
proſpe&t of ample atonement for this 


3 2: 12 


2 
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firſt frivolous Defence of the Treaty by the 


Reviewer! We now can look forward to a 
real, ſubſtantial, ſolid, unwieldy Tract; ſtuff- 
cd with all the erudition of an Exciſeman; 
and interlarded with Dictionary ſcience, and 
garbled Reports; where the grand ſubjects 


7 too are arranged, like the various ſtrata ok 
the earth! 

| On the external cruſt, animal and vege= 
$ table documents; 
3 WO OL. 

COTTON, 

| HOPS. 
FLAX 
| HEMP! 


In the intermediate regions, leſs ſuper- 
0 ficial and more ſolid matter; 
FULLER'S EARTH! 


COAL! | 
E-2 : In 
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In the till inferior, with due reſpe& to 
gravitation, the heavier maſſes of mineral 


and metallick information ; 


COPPER 
IRON 
BRASS! 
It would indeed have proved a moſt irk- 
ſome taſk to a polite writer, to encroach on a 
toil ſo properly allotted to patient dullneſs; 


for how few are there who have the me- 
chanick induſtry to turn out, like the Scotch 


Pedlars of Commercial Compoſition, with 


their pack of petty aflortments ; their Shef- 
field ſciſſars, and their Birmingham buttons? 
Every leaf of theſe motley compoſitions 
diſplays an epitome of all the tricks of in- 


vitation, that are practiſed by the trades they . 


diſcuſs; ſome of them intoxicating the eye, 
like Vintners' windows, with BRAN DY! 
RUM! and BRITISH SPIRIT! in 


capitals— 


ö 
| 
| 
i! 
: 
| 
' 


| 
| 
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capitals—while others denote Weir beaten 
track, and towns of 1 baiting; like the letter- 


ed pannels of a ſtage coach, in characters 
of a moſt extenſive and convincing fize ; 


as, 

HULL,  BOCKING, 
LEEDS, BRAINTREE, 
WAKEFIELD» ** DUNMOW, 
YORK, _ COLCHESTER, xc. 


It has been well ſaid, that, on ſuch topicks, 
A Warehouſe is more uſeful than a Li- 
brary, and a Clothier a better autho- 
rity than a Claſſick.- 


fore the filly and the ſtupid equally to 


oblivion ; let us turn to loftier or to gentler 
themes; the combined laurels of the im- 
mortal Frederick, or the milder olive of a 


domeſtick Sovereign. 


Incomparable in the ſelection of ancient 


parallels 


Leaving there- | 


* — — en on —— 
, 
2 


1 
parallels, with what equal perſpicuity has 
the pleaſant writer of the Court Review 
connected two mighty Monarchs, of mo- 
dern date, in one little Pamphlet! With an 
excurſive flattery, that bounds from the ram 
part of Potſdam to the Caſtle Ditch at 
Windſor; with a digreffive ſervility that at 


* 


one 05 5 mopes over the State Tomb at 


Berlin; the next, wearies the tutelary Gods 


of Britain with Tory Thankſgivings ?--- 
what talents, what taſte, what feelings 
muſt he poſſeſs, to render ſuch ingenious 
homage, both to dead and living Royalty! 
—How gracefully does he firew the Pruſſian 
Grave with deathleſs flowers! „Splendour 
of talents”*—** Every ſublime endow- 

66 mentof the human mind” T graced with 
« both Minervas,” T with unexampled 
« diſplay of military proweſs, and civil 


* Review, p. 50. 


+ Page 50. 
1 Page 50. : 
& wil. 


1 


& dominions; * the protector of van- 


* 


3 


quiſhed enemies.“ Clement and for- 
6 giving even to injuries moſt wounding.“ 
« Courted and admired throughout Europe 
&« by its Princes.“ 


Such are the pure ſources of no caſual 
popularity.— The fame of Frederick is not 
fabricated on the rotten foundation of 
the faults or follies of others. —Childleſs 
as Charles the 2d, or William the 3d *, the 
King of Pruſſia was not protected by the 
name of father, or of huſband + . He did 
not, even after repeated defeats, and in the 
midſt of a diſaſtrous war, when his armies 
were ſlaughtered, and his ſubjects' lands laid 

waſte by the enemy; he did not fly from 
| Review, p. 1. | | 
Id. p. 52. 


Id. P · 5 
+ Id. p. 6, 


pert ls, 


wiſdom,” $ © he ſecured, he extended his 
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perils, (fomewhat greater than a mob of boys 
could menace,) like the good uxurious Priam, 
to the protecting arms of Hecuba, and her 
diffuſive offspring.—Still leſs did this incau- 
tious Hero plant batteries in his park, or 

ſurround his Palace with a triple camp. 


Let us pauſe, before we touch on the ſuc- 
ceeding portion of this Royal compariſon 
| —let us pauſe, to indulge ſome honeſt 
warmth, againſt the weakneſs, the wicked- 
neſs, the criminal ineptitude, of that mean 
and miſerable band ; who, falſely denomina- 
ted the Friends of Majeſty, and who, mea- 
ſuring the Royal feelings, by the miſerable 
medium of their own, have preſumed to infti- 
gate the friends of Mr, Haſtings, to a mix- 
ture of the names and charaQters of the 
firſt in rank and virtue, with the diſreputable 
ſubject of India politics, and the fallen cauſe 
of a raſh, prefumptuous man. | 


To 


1 


To what, but this mixture of the fooliſh 


Runners, and dependants on Mr. Haſtings, 


can we. attribute the whole of a compo- 
ſition, the direct object of which is evident- 
ly to lower every name to the level of Mr. 


Haſtings's; and, with perverſe, fooliſh ma- 


lice, to addreſs that ſpecies of flattery to His 
Majeſty, which of all others muſt wound 
his ſeelings moſt ſeverely i that baſe flattery 
vf, not indeed advancing the royal name, 
or even doing juſtice to it; on the contrary, 
of infinitely hurting it, by ſtrange and ridi- 
culous compariſons ; but of detracting from 
the ſenſe, the principle, the honour of the 
Prince of Wales's name, as an acceptable 
| Gacrifice to unaccountable jealouſy — Vet, 
that ſuch has been keir conception, is plain, 


from every page of the compoſition we have 


criticiſed, To foment an unhappy diviſion 
in the Royal Family To ſcatter unwar- 


rantable doubts among the People To in- 


F ſinuate 


1 
ſinuate viſionary apprehenſions — To give an 
idea of a connection impracticable in law, 
contradictory to the ſpirit of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and which to dream of realizing 
were madneſs, or idiotiſm. — That ſuch 
has been the genuine motives of this in- 
ſidious attempt, is fairly deducible from 
a plain, candid examination of the whole 
of the Court Pamphlet z not of The Court it 
its proper ſenſe,—but of the vermin of the 
Court, — of the fawning, flattering fools, 
who are of more prejudice to their Royal 
Maſter, than hoſts of bold opponents, and 


open diſapprovers. 


Conſider for a moment this ſenſeleſs at- 
tempt at Royal Panegyrick What is the 
amount of the praiſes prepared for His 

Majeſty ? Firſt, in lieu of the loſt Co- 
lonies, there are nearly as many Royal 
Children — and then, allayed by do- 

LIE meſtick 


— 


— 2 
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meſtiek continence and decorum alone, burſt 
forth“ deſtructive ceuncils “,“ — * accu- 
„ mulated taxes *, „40 diſgrace abroad *,“ 
*« diſtreſs at home *,” — political inſigni- 
$ ficance entailed on a degraded King- 
« dom *. All theſe are ſummed up, even 
rhetorically, on the debtor fide. - And 
what is the credit, per contra? Why, firſt 
of all, “ His Majeſty is a married man 4 


then he has a fine family“ +—and a curious 


picture is drawn of a moralizing mob + 
reſting on their bludgeons, to deſcant on 
theſe pious themes, and at laſt philoſophical- 


ly reſolving not to break the palace windows, 


—becauſe their ſovereign had a wife and 
children“. 


Next, the Coalition is another great 
auxiliary ſupport & of the King's popu- 
jarity— Lord North and Mr. Fox ſhook 


by EE d Review, P» 4+ Id, P · 6. 


FZ hands, 
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hands, and, right or wrong, that recon- 


ciliation made the King popular.— 


Thirdly, the India bill was a very bad 
bill, and therefore the King grew more 
popular.— TELE ont 


Fourthly, a mad woman put a deſert knife 
in a ſheet of paper, and held out both to 
the King, and that made the King more and 
more popular.*—and two or three Towns 


began addreſſing, and then every other 


"Town could not but addreſs too—to the 
violent increaſe of the King's popularity *. 


But laſt, and above all, the Prince of 
Wales grew unpopular, and therefore his 


Father got all the popularity he loſ.— 8 


Thus on the one hand, poſitive miſcon- 


duct 


* Review, P-. 9. 
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honour, are directly imputed as the. ſhades 
of character — and tolerably gloomy they 
are while the Iighis are pale and feeble in- 
deed, and moſt of them cold and dim as 


Moonſhine — mere negative virtues in the 


poſſeſſorL propped on the ſuppoſed depra- 
vity of others on a caſualty - on Corpo- 


ration compliments-a mad Millener—and 
a giddy Prince, | 


Now it is plain this laſt was conſidered 
as the great point to urge - from a ridicu- 
lous conception entertained by the writer 
and his abſurd adviſers, that there is a ſort 
of policy in all Sovereigns to depreſs their 
apparent Succeſſors. — That ſuch a policy 


but too frequently exiſted in deſpotick con- 
ſtitutions may be vouched by hiſtory Phi- 


ignorant 


% 


duct and ſubſtantial misfortune, backed with, 
the Subjects diſtreſs, and the Country's dif 


* = —— 
r — 4. 1; 
COPY 


lip the Second of Spain, whoſe perverſe and 


4s . ow 
. 
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1881 
ignorant ambition ſent the Duke d' Alva to 
force taxation on his Colonies with the 


bayonet and the rack, and who loſt them + 
by the mad attempt; in hatred of his Son 
Don Carlos, and of that imprudent predi- 
lection for liberty which the Prince had 
avowed ; firſt traduced and oppreſſed the ill- 
fated Youth by falſe accuſations and a ſuborn- 
ed condemnation; then legally murdered him. 
But wherefore recur to any diſtant Period for 
Examples of the Jealouſy of deſpotick 
Princes againſt thoſe whoare preſently hateful 
to them, becauſe, even in future, and when, 
in the courſe of Nature they are to be no 
more, their followers may ultimately be as 
great as themſelves, The wretched Jea- 
louſies of Aſiatick Deſpotiſm are innume- 


rable. In exact proportion as the Prince is 
graced with every Quality that properly 
diſtinguiſhes his Rank; in proportion as he 
is ſpirited, liberal, munificent, attractive 


by 


1 7] 
by his Perſon and his Manners; in juſt an 
equal degree he becomes odious to the 
gloomy Tyrant of the Seraglio.—The 
Mutes nod away his character —the Bow- 
firing terminates his life—Nor has the 
deſpotiſm of modern Europe (for where 
has the ambition of France left a ſpark of 
Liberty but in England?) appeared leſs 
generally, though operating with more cau- 
tious and more diſcreet ſeverity.— The late 
Empreſs of Germany kept her ſon as a State 
Pauper, to make him obedient to her own 


caprice, and a flave to the Monks, whom 
ſhe enriched at his expence.Circumſtan- 
ces are a little inverted at preſent. What 
bigotry withheld or miſapplied, has rigidly 
been reclaimed by the edits of a clever 
Man ſtarved into a Reformer. What Chains 
of Penury were faſtened even on the Prince 
of Pruſſia, by his Mighty - Predeceflor !— 
How far the pat reſtraints on the gallantry of 

| „ that 

S 


T1] 
that Monarch may have produced a multi 
plicity of preſent Amours, is an unfair inquiry 
| —but certainly His Majeſty of Pruſſia was 
too poor to have a Miſtreſs before He aſcend- 
ed his Throne—In Ruſſia, the tender ex 
penditures of Imperial patronage may be 
ſome excuſe for the diſtreſſes in which the 


grand Duke and Dutcheſs are retained. 


Where a Sovereign, who has a taſte for vas 
riety, preſides, the only man in her dominions, 
who muſt deſpair of her munificence, is he 
who has the honour, but ill fortune, to be 
too nearly | her relation,—In Spain, the 
Prince of Aſturias, with all his ſpirited 
and manly feelings, has long been in ſubjec- 
tion to poverty the admired, yet neglected; 


victim of jealouſy and weakneſs. But not 


one of theſe precedents, except in the minds 
of traitors or of fools, can ſupply the ſlight- 


eſt ground of imitation in the free conſtitu- 
tion of .England=under the moderate power 
of 


| 
| 
| 


E 
df a limited Monarch, the very tenure of 
its preſeribed authority; the public laws 


which define, and reſtrain its extent, and, 


above all, the general Spirit of a National 
character, that will circumſeribè its opera- 
tions; all appeal to the wiſdom and the 


feelings of the ſupreme Magiſtrate of ſuch 


a State, to quell every meddling with, to 
ſubdue every ſecret propenſity, that leads to 
the dangerous heights of inordinate ambi- 
tion.— Such a Monarch will learn to eſ- 
timate the direction of a free People, as a 
great and ſacred truſt deputed to him for 
the beſt and nobleſt putpoſes; and to the 
laſt reſignation of which, he niay look fors 
ward with the ſame mild complacency, that 
private life revolves the ſucceſſion of a well- - 
uſed patrimony. Who then is that inſi- 
dibus malignant, that has preſumed to pub- 
liſh to the world, that, the hope of a future 
age has © departed from that filial piety 

G « and 
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ce and obedience * * Which nature, which 
duty, which, above all, a father's virtues 
demand, and deſerve ? 


Let us recall a few facts, plain, and 
undiſputed. 


Notwithſtanding the ſlight domeſtick diſ- 
| ſention, which unfortunatel y had ſubſiſted for 
ſome time; what was His Royal Highneſs's 
ſenſe of filial affection, on the firſt rumour 
of the King's danger? Without a moment's 
delay, he haſtened to throw himſelf at His 
Majeſty's feet. It is in the knowledge of 
every one, that His Royal Highneſs was 


not admitted to the Royal Preſence.— 
The neceſſity for providing a proper reſi- 
dence at Carleton Houſe, augmented the 
expenditure of the Prince. The difficulty 


* Review, p. 17. 


| 


1 | 
was ſtated with every poſſible ape Ne 0 
redreſs was afforded. — 


The revenues of the Dutchy of Cornwall 
veſt in a Prince of Wales the moment of his 
birth—On the loweſt poſfible eſtimate, the 
annual receipts are 10,000L. a year. The 
accumulation of theſeprofits during the courſe 
of His Royal Highneſs's minority, amount 
to a ſum much more than ſufficient to cancel 

the incurred debt. If the Prince had bumbly 

| ſolicited the payment of that ſum, on 
grounds unqueſtionably legal, it 1s ſcarcely 
poſſible that the common ties of parent and 
child, or the general principle of Mainte- 
nance could have been held leſs binding on 
the higheſt, than on all the other ranks of 
ſociety. Nor do the various grants, that 
Parliament, from time to time, moſt liberally 
provided for every. poſſible increaſe of the 
civil expenditure, leave a ground for ſuppo- 
8 3 | Ing, 
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fing, that the revenue of the Prince could be 
| Rated as applied and appropriated to the pur - 


poſes of education during his Highnels's mi- 


nority.— Vet a requiſition of what never 
was offered, however ſanctioned by juſtice, 
law, and almoſt neceſſity, might, poſſibly, 
have been miſconſtrued into offence.— The 
claim, therefore, never was made, — 


May we not inquire then, to which part of 
theſe inſtances, the character of a © Depar- 


6 ture from the ſacred and primeval laws of 
6 nature”* is to be affixed . Or from what 
boſom we are to deplore the abſence of © na- 
% tural and kindly aſſections?“ Do they 
contain a trace, a ſhadow of . filial impiety 


and diſobedience? * Or do any other in- 


ſtances exiſt of a neglect of filial duty ? 


* Review, p. 1 7. 
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Deprived of a proper reſidence, and ſenſible 
of the irkſome fituation of continuing in ſo 
unſuitable an appearance as the neceſſary dif. 
miſſion of his houſehold muſt occaſion, it 
was his Highneſs's wiſh to go abroad. — His 
Majeſty's diſapprobation of the purpoſe was 
ſuggeſted ; —and inftantly that ſuggeſtion 
was obeyed as a command, — 


All England, all Europe, are acquainted | 
with the voluntary appropriations made by 
his Highneſs of more than half of his income, 
to the gradual payment of the increaſed debt, 


Neither the common ſenſe nor the natural 


feeling of the reader ſhall be inſulted with 


2 ſingle comment on ſuch a ſacrifice, — 


As for the dark infinuation of an ambigu- 
ous Connection; though already adverted to, 
jt cannot be too often or too plainly refuted, 
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by this direct, unequivocal anſwer ; that the 
Laws and Conſtitution of England muſt be 
annihilated, before a union of that nature 


can poſſibly take place; both the ſpirit and 


the letter of our ſtatutes confronting, op- 


poſing, and repelling it, by fixed and inſur- 
mountable barriers. 


Having lodged this ſolemn, and explicit 
anſwer to the ungenerous, and unmanly 


inſinuations that have baſely been diſſemi- 


nated on this ſubject, I might inquire 
with what conſiſtency thoſe very ſame 


** which are con- 


« impoiſoned arrows, 
traband even for Wit to carry to Kew or 
Windſor, become articles of open trade, and 
free of all duty, in the dulleſt adventure 
againſt Carleton Houſe ?—lIts “ unfair, * un- 
«+ dignified, | ungenerous perſonality ;” to 
hunt out © the little weakneſs inſeparable 


* Review, P · 34 


from 


to 3 
« from mortality,” —if a King's in queſ- 
tion Such divinity doth hedge a King! — 
But to aſperſe, to malign, to falſify a Prince, 
is merely a ſort of petty Treaſon, for which 
it may not be impoſſible to obtain a Nolo 
Proſequi, or even a pardon. —I might too 
inquire how a Gentleman, who, with very 
uſeful candour, confeſſes he has never been 
admitted to the Prince's preſence, can 
reaſonably proclaim himſelf the Cenſor of 
His Royal Highneſs's ſociety. That every 
man of the moſt approved abilities, of the 
' moſt refined wit, of the moſt elegant man- 
ners, was ſelected by the Prince, as the beſt 
honour of his table, (while He had one,) can 
only be unknown to ſuch, whoſe conſtitu- 
tional habits of treachery, (a deſcription, 
poſſibly not ambiguous, or indefinite to the 
Reviewer,) have marked them out, as the 
moſt dangerous, and the moſt unworthy 
aſſociates, either in public or private life.— 
In 
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In a ſociety, where thoſe whoſe reſpecta- 
bility and excellence of character even 
the Court Pamphlet has admitted; and where 
too even a few of the preſent Miniſters have 
not unfrequently appeared, either from un- 
tramelled taſte, or as ſpies;—the quick, ob- 
ſerving talents, the familiar, yet never un- 
guarded manners, of an accompliſhed mind, 
have indicated every hereditary quality that 


could be wiſhed for, and, (is it neceſſary to 


add ?) bave unequivocally denoted the man- 


ners of a gentleman, and the ſpirit of a man of 


honour.—To the gueſts of Carleton Houſe, 
the Portlands, the Fitzwilllams, (the Rock- 
ingbams of their day ) to the ready talents, 
that can turn from politicks to poetry, from 
a debate to criticiſm, from argument to wit, 
in a word, to all the verſatile faculties and 
powers of Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Erſkine, Mr. Hare, Mr. * itz patrick — to 
theſe, and to the judgement and taſte that 

— can 
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can ſelect, and reliſh ſuch companions, are 


oppoſed, by the good-natured ſpirit of the 
Review, the caſual toleration of ſome two 
or three couple of would-be Jeſters, and vo- 
lunteer Maquereaux; who, by virtue of a 
moſt adheſive perſeverance and hard- trotting 
horſes, will ſidle to the Prince in Hyde 
Park, or peſter him at Newmarket. 


That any ſerious objection can exiſt in a 
rational mind on ſuch ridiculous grounds, is 
ſcarcely more abſurd than the curious lamen- 
tation of the Court Pamphlet, that His Royal 
Highneſs, in theſe degenerate times, - will 
ſcarcely. become ſo warlike, or appear ſo re- 
doubtable, as Henry of Agincourt. — An 


alarm which really it is not eaſy to overcome 


during a general Peace; and when, un- 
luckily too, there remain neither Rebels in 
America, nor Iriſh Volunteers, to allure the 
mind to ſtudy Tacticks in General F awcett's 
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& Eſay on Salutes,” or Sir George How- 
ard's Converſation. — But it muſt partly 
remove our concern on this ſubjeR, - to 
reflect, that, as henceforward we are to 
become a trading Nation, it might much 
interrupt the growing amity of France, if 
in any degree we recurred to ſuch obſolete 
and unpleaſant precedents of Military feats; 
— Poſſibly therefore, fince His Majeſty's 
Miniſters may not have any immediate occa- 
fion to rouſe the feelings of ancient days, 
they may think it wiſer,” as well as more 


diſcreet, in future, not openly to encourage 


any very violent Libels, either on the ho- 
nour of a beloved and injured Prince, or 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of a brave, though op- 
preſſed, People. 
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